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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Philosophy of Change: A Study of the Fundamental Principle of 

the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. Wildon Carr. London, 

Macmillan and Company, 1914. — pp. xii, 216. 

" This book is the outcome of a course of lectures on ' The Philoso- 
phy of Bergson ' delivered in the University of London. ... It 
emphasises the fundamental principle of the new philosophy, the 
principle that change is original. . . . From this standpoint I have 
endeavoured to present a clear and concise account of what seem to me 
the definite doctrines worked out in Bergson's philosophy." As a 
presentation of these doctrines the book may in a sense be said to have 
M. Bergson's approval. " In this task I have been privileged to have 
the advantage of friendship and personal communication with M. 
Bergson himself. He is in no way responsible for the order or the 
manner in which I have set forth the doctrines nor for the arguments 
with which I have supported them, but he has encouraged me by the 
deep interest he has shown in the work, and has discussed with me 
many of the more difficult problems " (Preface). 

The nine chapters of the book group themselves about four general 
topics. The first two chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
problem of intuition as the unique philosophical method and of the 
nature of the principle which this method discloses. The remaining 
chapters apply this principle to definite philosophical problems for the 
purpose of determining what light it throws upon them. Chapters 
three and four deal with the general problem of the relation between 
the two orders of reality, matter and life, particularly as that problem 
focalizes in the more special problem of the relation between body and 
mind, between the brain and consciousness. Chapters five and six 
may be said to concern themselves with the problem of perception, 
the nature of the percept and the part that memory plays in the per- 
ceptive act. Finally, chapters seven, eight, and nine have to do with 
the more ultimate problems of the nature of reality and man's relation 
to it — those age-old problems of God, Freedom, and Immortality which 
from the beginning have spurred the energies and taxed the powers of 
the human mind. This in a general way indicates the contents of the 
book before us. 

Dr. Carr, following Bergson, insists that the novelty of the new 
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philosophy consists in two things: first, in the method which that 
philosophy employs, namely, the method of intuition; and, secondly, 
in the principle which this intuition discloses, namely, that change, 
movement, is original and ultimate. These, then, are the fundamen- 
tal characteristics of this new system of thought, and it is appropriate 
that our review of the present exposition of that system turn about 
these two points. 

I desire only to refer briefly to the doctrine that change is original. 
It must be admitted that the doctrine is suggestive, and that it of- 
fers a point of departure from which some of the ancient philosophical 
puzzles may be satisfactorily untangled. The problem of time and 
space has long troubled the minds of men, and it certainly may be 
questioned whether any system of thought is more suggestive in its 
dealings with this problem than is the system of Bergson. But the 
doctrine of the originality of change, as that doctrine is defined by the 
new philosophy, is not without its own difficulties. These difficulties 
I have already considered at length elsewhere 1 and I shall not enter 
into a consideration of them here. They might perhaps be summaris- 
ed in the proposition: Pure duration, if interpreted literally, is a pure 
abstraction. 

To this Dr. Carr would, of course, answer: From the standpoint of 
the intellect pure duration is an abstraction, but the new philosophy 
insists that we must transcend the intellect and attain to the point of 
view of intuition which reveals pure duration as an unquestionable 
fact. And with this answer the issue is joined. What is intuition, 
and how does it differ from intelligence? 

Intuition " is the apprehension by the mind of reality directly as it 
is, and not under the form of a perception or a conception, nor as an 
idea or object of the reason, all of which are by contrast intellectual 
apprehension. There is, therefore, affirmed to be a capacity of di- 
rectly knowing reality and a nature in reality of direct revelation " 
(pp. 21-22). It " is a direct apprehension of reality which is non-in- 
tellectual, and non-intellectual means that it is neither a perception 
nor a conception nor an object of reason, all of which are intellectual 
forms or. . . . intellectual views of reality " (p. 22). All of this 
may sound strangely like mysticism, but it is far from it. The in- 
tuitive point of view, because of its very simplicity, is difficult to ob- 
tain; of it " we may say, as was said of the rich man who would enter 
the kingdom of heaven, that it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle " (p. 3). But when we do succeed in obtaining it, 

1 This Review, Vol. XXIII. 
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" it is no ecstatic vision that we get, no exaltation into a higher sphere. 
Rather we obtain a fleeting vision of the reality that underlies our 
common everyday experience " (p. 22). 

Let us, following our guide, make an effort to enter into this simple 
and elusive experience. What do we find there? " If we fix the 
whole attention of our mind on this life of ours as we live it, if we 
realize to ourselves our life as it is being lived, we get an intuition of 
reality, that is to say not a thought of it, not a perception or conception 
of it as an object, but a consciousness of the actual life we are living as 
we live it. . . . We can only refer to it as an experience of life that we 
have in living. This is the intuition of reality. ... It may be limited, 
but however narrow, momentary, fleeting, the vision be, we feel that 
it is not an external view of reality but an absolute experience of 
reality " (pp. 26-27). So far, so good; but is not this subjectivism? 
We get here an experience of reality, but it is within ourselves, deep 
down in the depths of our life as we experience it in the living of it. 
Now this would seem to be an all-important question: How can I be 
assured that the life which I glimpse in the living of it is in very truth 
predicable of the world about me? But the position in which we find 
ourselves is not subjectivism. Of course we cannot experience the 
life of an object in the external order just as we experience our own 
individual lives, " but we can enter into it by sympathy — make our- 
selves one with it in order to know its movement " (p. 32). The way 
of philosophy, then, is in the last analysis the way of sympathy — " the 
way of art." 

But doubts and perplexities still harass the uninitiated. Just exactly 
what is the significance of the word ' sympathy ' here? Dr. Carr, 
following Bergson, seems to think that the whole matter is definitely 
settled once the magic word sympathy is introduced into the discus- 
sion. But, for my own part, I must confess that the use of this word 
begs the whole question at issue. Certainly its meaning is not at all 
clear, and one is justified in desiring a further definition of it. If by 
' sympathy ' is meant what Kant would probably call a pathological 
fellow-feeling with sticks and stones, then I am sure that there is no 
sympathy in me; others may possess it, but in that case all I can say 
is that their experience is different from mine. If, on the other hand, 
' sympathy ' means the intellectual faith that experience is a unity 
and that the deepest nature of the individual is in some sense akin 
to the deepest nature of the great world about him, then I am at a 
loss to know how such a conception is in any sense a novel one; I had 
supposed that from the very beginning of metaphysical reflection 
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this same doctrine had been held in one form or another. Thus I find 
myself reduced to a dilemma. If Dr. Carr means by sympathy here 
anything that makes his intuition genuinely objective, his doctrine 
loses all of its fascinating novelty; if he means by sympathy merely 
subjective insight into subjective experience, his doctrine is of no 
universal concern. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Carr — and in this he is doing exactly what 
Bergson has done — makes intuition indistinguishable from intellect. 
In all of his discussions of the concrete problems with which he deals, 
it is an intellectual solution that he offers us. The problem of the 
relation between the mind and the body is solved, not by any ultra- 
intellectual intuition, but by downright reasoning in the orthodox 
fashion. He objects to materialism, that is, the doctrine that body 
produces mind, because it is unintelligible in the light of the facts; 
and phenomenalism he throws aside because of its ' absurdity ' ; while 
his own theory of ' solidarity ' he presents as a theory which meets the 
demands of an exhaustive analysis of the situation. Likewise, all 
the other special problems are dealt with in a manner which one would 
suppose is the intellectual method. The discussion of the problem of 
perception, for example, is closely related to the realistic position 
(pp. 98 ff.), and might as appropriately have occurred in the writings 
of the neo-realists as in this book on the philosophy of intuition; 
while one would experience considerable difficulty in differentiating 
Dr. Carr's conception of freedom (cf. particularly p. 205) from that of 
Green and the neo-Hegelians generally. But the whole case is given 
away in our author's justification of the priority of intuition over the 
intellect. For consider: Why is intuition more reliable or rather 
more ultimate than intellect? The answer is a plain and direct one. 
It is that there is no way of passing from immobility to movement. 
Every attempt of science or philosophy to derive movement is un- 
successful and leads to contradiction, whereas, on the other hand, if 
movement is original we can derive things " (p. 34). In other words, 
if you begin with what M. Bergson and Dr. Carr call the point of view 
of intelligence you find yourself in insuperable intellectual difficulties: 
what you need to do is to derive another point of view which will 
relieve your intellectual embarrassment. But, be it noted, you de- 
rive this other point of view because of and by means of the intellect 
itself; without intelligence our minds would remain riveted to the 
point of view of instinct. 1 Now I suppose there is no reason in the 
nature of language why this new point of view should not be called 

1 Cf. Evolution Criatrice, pp. 191 ff. 
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the point of view of intuition, but there is every reason why it should 
not be called ' non-intellectual '; it is, confessedly, the very intellect 
itself that forces the new point of view upon us, and there would seem 
to be no justification at all for kicking down the ladder by which we 
climb. On the showing of the advocates of the new philosophy them- 
selves, then, the cure for intelligence is not a non-intellectual intuition, 
but more intelligence, or, if one prefers, an intellectual intuition — what 
Hegel would doubtless call begreifendes Denken. 

There is one assumption underlying this whole doctrine of intuition 
which one feels should be explicitly stated and definitely challenged. 
It is that the intellect by its very nature deals only with static cate- 
gories, and that, consequently, dynamic and vital categories must 
emerge from some non-intellectual faculty or tendency of the mind. 
Is this assumption justifiable? There is no room here, of course, to 
argue the question in detail. But surely there is something in the 
contention that the whole history of the development of the biological 
and mental sciences contradicts the assumption. To question that 
physiology, biology, psychology, epistemology, and ethics employ 
dynamic categories and to insist that their point of view is ipso facto 
mechanistic seem to some at least to be flying in the face of the facts; 
while to deny that they are sciences is simply to amuse oneself with 
words. Here is an assumption which itself needs further considera- 
tion and without which this intuitional propagandism falls to the 
ground. 

Apart from any considerations of method, Dr. Carr's discussion of 
the particular problems he deals with throws considerable light on 
them and incidentally enhances the significance of the point of view 
of the new philosophy. If space permitted, we might to advantage 
follow him in these discussions. It is possible, however, only to di- 
rect attention to a few particular points. The chapter on " Percep- 
tion and Memory," and the one on " The World of Actions " in which 
the thesis, " there are no things, there are only actions," is defended, 
are two of the most interesting chapters in the book and constitute a 
valuable and suggestive contribution to the literature of the problem 
of perception. The chapter on " The Vital Impulse " throws con- 
siderable light on that dark side of the Bergsonian metaphysics; though 
it remains questionable whether Dr. Carr has satisfactorily explained 
why the ' tension ' of life should ' extend ' in the form of matter, and 
more than questionable whether he has made clear the exact relation 
between the individual centres of organic life and the great onward- 
flowing stream of life whose ' extension ' the physical universe is. 
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For the new philosophy God and Immortality are still more or less 
dark problems, but Freedom is a blessed reality. " However narrow 
our outlook, our interest, our ideal, we actually do create, we ac- 
tually do bring into existence something not only unforeseen but un- 
foreseeable. It is true we share our freedom with all that lives, 
with life itself, but in our form is registered the greatest amount of 
free creative power which the life-impulse has yet evolved, so far as 
our vision extends " (p. 196). One must close the book, however, 
with the feeling that the question in what sense the creatures are also 
creators (p. 212) is still unanswered. 

I should not be true to my own conviction were I to conclude this 
account without placing on record the fact that, outside of the works 
of Bergson himself, the book before us is, on the whole, the most 
stimulating presentation of the new philosophy which I have chanced 
to meet with. Nowadays when a reviewer finds in his hands ' An 
Account of the New Philosophy,' particularly if his first glance at 
the preface reveals the fact that the writer has the privilege of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the creator of that system of thought, the 
fear arises lest the book before him prove to be nothing but a sort of 
rhapsodic summary of the inspired utterances of the great French 
thinker. But there is nothing of the sort in Dr. Carr's book. To be 
sure, one could hardly say that there is anything new in it; the ex- 
positor follows his author with conscientious faithfulness, nor does 
he attempt to add aught to the system. The book is, nevertheless, 
a straightforward presentation of the fundamental doctrine of the 
Bergsonian epistemology, and an unusually clear discussion of par- 
ticular problems; it gives evidence on every page that its writer has 
thought the matter through for himself. Indeed, one is inclined to 
feel that Dr. Carr has in some respects at least improved upon M. 
Bergson himself; at any rate, one cannot lay the book aside without 
feeling that his ideas of the Bergsonian point of view have been con- 
siderably clarified. It is a serious argument, admirably sustained and 
forcibly presented by a writer who is firmly convinced that the new 
philosophy offers an easy solution for problems over which the older 
philosophical systems have labored in vain. This word of appre- 
ciation is made all the more gladly since, after a careful study of Dr. 
Carr's work, I still find myself unable to agree that all the difficulties 
which philosophers have hitherto grappled with — to a considerable 
extent unsuccessfully, perhaps — fade away like dew before the morn- 
ing sun at the magic wand of la philosophie nouvelle. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
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